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CLASS-ROOM COMPREHENSION OF CICERO 

(Concluded) 

There is no possibility of hesitation as to which 
I shall choose among the fifteen sentences which 
have stalled my pupils. For import and for im- 
portance almost the shortest stands out preemi- 
nently. 

How is one to convey to a boy the really tre- 
mendous significance of exire ex urbe iubet 
consul hostem? The boy translates it easily, 'The 
consul orders an enemy to depart from the city', 
or if he tries to emphasize the order and preserve 
the effect of climax he arrives at something like 
'To depart from the city is the order of the chief 
magistrate to a public foe'. But how is the boy 
to realize. the political atmosphere into which those 
words fell like a thunderbolt? For my part I cite 
the phrase 'irrepressible conflict', and explain how 
at a time when in the United States people were 
rather giving rein to their feelings in respect to 
the agitation for and against slavery than using 
their thinking powers toward it, when even those 
who thought devoted themselves to schemes for 
temporizing, when many people said that slav- 
ery and the union could go on existing together 
indefinitely, that telling phrase 'irrepressible con- 
flict' burst into the political field like a bomb and 
by its detonation attracted the notice of the indiffer- 
ent and cleared the comprehension of the whole na- 
tion. I tell my pupils to imagine Catiline posing 
as a brilliant, dashing young reformer, accepted as 
such by a considerable moiety of the populace, gen- 
try and nobility, giving out that he had failed 
of election through the unfair influence of the ex- 
isting government, and proclaiming that as he could 
not reform the government from within by legal 
methods he proposed to abolish it and construct a 
better government in its place, deriding the consti- 
tuted authorities, and finding many unreflecting feel- 
ing that Catiline was. the hope of Rome, and the 
magistrates a set of old slow-coaches. All this 
Cicero's one short sentence dissipated, and woke 
every hearer to a realization that the situation was 
not that of a promising remodeler of outworn in- 
stitutions hampered by a set of hide-bound, reaction- 
ary figure-heads, but the representative of law and 
religion pitted against a conscienceless anarchist, an 
incorrigible antagonist of everything which made 
the commonwealth valuable, a destructive madman 
with no constructive policy whatever. 

The fourteen paragraphs which are especially 
loaded with unapparent significance are so inter- 
esting to me and the responsiveness of my pupils 
to my method of expounding them has been so 
gratifying that I wish I could include them all. 

Cicero's moralizings are easy enougli to render 



into English, but how wake a boy to the very real 
interest of what seems to him at first sight rather 
dull sermonizing? 

Cicero's disquisition on inborn character versus 
acquired training, toward the end of his speech for 
Archias, seems positively composed with sentient 
prevision. Amid the swarm of modern instances 
which come crowding into one's head it is im- 
possible to refrain from citing George the Fourth 
of England, Rudolph of Austria and Alexander of 
Servia on one side, half Napoleon's marshals, Rob- 
ert Burns, Wilkie, Walt Whitman and Abraham 
Lincoln on the other, with Goethe and Victor Hugo, 
Tennyson and Longfellow, Lord Leighton and Alma 
Tadema, the King of England and the German 
Kaiser as examples of the combination. It fur- 
nishes a subject about which any amount of judi- 
cious comment could not possibly be too much for 
the good of the growing lads, and they seem to 
like it. , 

The wild hyperboles of the fourth and fifth chap- 
ters of the second Catilinarian relative to Catiline's 
attractiveness for all and sundry kinds of sinners 
and criminals are easy enough to translate. But 
they fall dead and chill on young American ears. 
My pupils seem to realize something of their parti- 
san value when I cite for comparison the effect in 
the Cleveland-Blaine presidential campaign of that 
cruelly adequate cartoon of Gillam's in Puck, rep- 
resenting Blaine, so often called by his admirers 
'the magnetic man', with his legs turned into a big 
horse-shoe magnet, drawing to its poles every 
species of vile and villainous humanity. 

To me the most delicious of the paragraphs is 
that transparently absurd and indubitably effective 
passage of the speech for the Manilian Law in 
which Cicero tells his auditors that they are quite 
as well able as Hortensius and Catulus to judge of 
Pompey's fitness, of the advisability of appointing 
him, of the broader constitutional aspects of the 
whole question, that the judgment of a plain Roman 
citizen, a shop-keeper, maybe, or an artisan, was 
just as good as that of Rome's best governmental 
experts. The whole thing is so plausible, so in- 
genuous, so candidly matter of fact, so straight- 
forward an appeal to hard facts, plain reason and 
homely common sense on the surface, while in real- 
ity so contortedly and inveterately underhand an 
appeal to personal prejudice, class bias and indi- 
vidual vanity. 

A boy misses all these fine shades, which make up 
the real interest of this long passage. I cite the 
story of a laconic speech of Webster's on a patent 
case. The opposing lawyer had demonstrated the 
originality of his client's device and its freedom 
from any infringement of the patent of Webster's 
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client. Webster rose and said something like this : 
"Gentlemen of the jury, the learned counsel for 
the other side has talked for two days to prove to 
you that these machines are not alike. Look at 'em, 
gentlemen of the jury, look at 'em". 

When I first heard this anecdote I took the speech 
as it was meant that the jury should take it, as the 
jury did take it, as a frank, outspoken, fair appeal 
to cold facts. Nothing could be further from its 
intent and its effect. It flattered the self-esteem 
of the jurymen by implying that they were as com- 
petent to decide the intricate mechanical question as 
was any self-styled expert ; it tickled their conceit, 
it made them feel that Webster appreciated them, 
it subtly drew them to favor Webster's view by 
playing upon their self-complacency, it put into 
their heads without their suspecting it the tendency 
to accept the contention Webster stood for, it led 
them to decide as he wished them to decide. So 
was Cicero's utterance and its effect upon his audi- 
tors. Such for that matter is his uniform treat- 
ment of the jurymen in Archias' case as cultured 
men and literary connoisseurs capable of compre- 
hending the worth of a literary celebrity. 

Of all the passages in the six speeches I find the 
one most relished by my pupils is the account of 
the arrest on the Mulvian Bridge in the third Cati- 
linarian. The translation of this passage fails to 
interest them much, but when I apply to it the 
methods Froude used in expanding even the brief- 
est hints from his authorities in his sketch of Cae- 
sar, they wake up instantly. I invite them to re- 
gard the young bloods of Reate as much like those 
gangs of swashbucklers, descendants of the dises- 
tablished feudal Samurai, which have played so 
notable and so unadvertised a part in political agi- 
tation in Japan during the past thirty years ; to con- 
ceive of them as ready for anything, strictly co- 
herent among themselves, bold, quiet and discreet; 
to imagine them receiving wprd to loiter on the 
Mulvian bridge and at a prearranged signal to get 
up a general row, with what men they knew not; 
for what purposes they neither asked nor cared ; 
to picture them leaning over the parapet in the 
dark, inwardly alert, outwardly bored, and wholly 
happy. On the other hand I invite them to think 
of the two justices (as I always call praetors) as 
setting out each with his sheriff's posse on some 
expedition the aim of which was known to them- 
selves only; as quite casually deciding to spend the 
night in roadside villas, one justice with his posse 
on the north side of the river, on the right of the 
road, the other on the south side of the river on the 
left of the road. Then I tell them to fancy the 
Allobroges, their retinue and the rest on the bridge, 
one of the bully-boys from Reate jawing at a team- 



ster with "Here, whom are you driving over?", the 
teamster jawing back, whereupon a beautiful shindy 
instantly began all along the line. The noise nat- 
urally was audible in the villas and even wakened 
the justices (sleeping, to be sure, with one eye 
open), whereupon they sallied out, each with his 
posse, to discover the origin of this unseemly dis- 
turbance, appeared synchronously at the bridge- 
ends, had the whole caravan bottled between them, 
arrested the lads from Reate, the Gauls and all the 
rest with the utmost impartiality, had everybody 
searched and then, after all letters were in their 
hands, found that they had inadvertently coerced 
ambassadors. After profuse apologies to the in- 
dignant Kelts, they discovered something suspicious 
about one of the letters and requested the Allo- 
broges to defer their northward journey and be so 
good as to return to Rome and testify before the 
Senate. To which the Gaulish gentlemen (as had 
been by them previously arranged) obligingly 
agreed. 

This sort of draamtic presentation, however base- 
less, gets home to a boy's real consciousness, and 
interests him in his work. 

As with the paragraphs, so with the generalities. 
I yearn to descant upon each and all and could 
talk for hours upon any one of the thirty odd I 
have catalogued. 

The explanation of Roman ideas of trade, credit 
and finance, required for the understanding of the 
seventh chapter of the speech on the Manilian Law, 
gives an opportunity for much exposition of both 
modern views and unalterable verities, and interests 
boys vividly. 

The legal and general attitude of the Roman mind 
toward night-meetings of whatever sort for what- 
ever purpose and the Roman horror of anyone's 
carrying a weapon within the limits of consecrated 
ground, as a voting-field, appeal to boys by their 
very difference from anything in our mental life. 
Boys are easily led to comprehend and relish the 
ingenuity of the manner in which mention of Pom- 
pey's name and exploits is slipped in over and over 
again among what are heralded as mere rehearsals 
of hard facts. They can be brought to realize the 
emotional effect of Cicero's hyperboles and the judi- 
cious craftiness of his absurd but effectual conten- 
tions that a man who volunteered to put himself 
under surveillance must be guilty, that arrest im- 
plied the guilt of the arrested, that a traitor was 
by the fact of his treason no citizen at all but a 
foreigner. It is harder to convey to boys in our 
days any sort of conception of Roman dread of a 
slave-rising. Still harder is it, in the face of the 
general and consistent misrepresentation in most 
books on the subject, to make them realize Cicero's 
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deep and simple piety and the really fervid religious 
faith of the masses of men to whom he spoke. 
To illustrate how I deal with these matters would 
take too long. 

In treating the question how Archias could have 
an immense reputation in his time and retain not an 
atom now, I ask my boys how many have heard of 
Winthrop Mackworth Praed or of Nathaniel Parker 
Willis. None ever has. The two are perfectly 
in point, successful literarians and lecturers both, 
affluent and petted in their day and soon after 
wholly forgotten.. I particularly point out that 
such a man as Archias was the nearest approach 
to a war-correspondent developed by Greek and 
Roman conditions. 

The hardest point of all to make, and in my 
judgment the most essential for the Catilinarian 
speeches, is one on which the notes and intro- 
ductions of all the school editions I know not only 
give little help but positively lead a boy wrong. He 
is himself too prone to think of Cicero's victory 
over Catiline and of Catiline's downfall as a fore- 
gone conclusion. I do all I can to counteract this 
delusion and to try to bring home to my boys the 
attractiveness of Catiline, the fascination of his per- 
sonality, the plausibility of his program as he pre- 
sented it, the fewness and lukewarmness of Cicero's 
backers before he delivered his first speech, the 
solidity and verve of Catiline's cabal, the indiffer- 
ence of the bulk of the population, the strain of 
anxiety Cicero was under, the nearness of Catiline 
to winning anyhow, and the reality of Cicero's tri- 
umph. Boys cannot expect to be interested in a 
contest with a foreordained result: a brilliant suc- 
cess against heavy odds won bv a hair should inter- 
est them and does. 

Most real and most vital to boys of America is 
the speech on the Manilian Law if presented as one 
of the earliest documentary records we possess of 
the symptoms of a republic in process of degener- 
ation into a despotism. I dwell on this point at 
some length in my classes, trying to bring home to 
my pupils that the symptoms of decay visible in 
that speech are sure to appear in any other degener- 
ating republic, that if our republic degenerates the 
same symptoms will appear among us and that 
measures to prevent their appearance among us are 
the surest means of perpetuating our freedom. My 
boys seem to comprehend this and especially to 
relish the obvious fact that we are at present very 
far away from exhibiting any one of the chief symp- 
toms of decay disclosed in Cicero's advocacy of 
Pompey's candidacy for command. 

I pass over the thirty-two jokes I discern with- 
out saying anything of how I make my pupils see 
that they are jokes. I have time for but one, the 



best of the lot, Cicero's rehearsal to the people of 
Lucius Philippus's witticism about sending Pompey 
against the pirates. I direct my boys to conceive 
of Lucius Philippus as a mild, merry-faced, be- 
nignant, white-haired old gentleman, much like 
Breckenridge of Kentucky in his palmy days in our 
House of Representatives, to imagine him rising 
and saying, in a soft, low, completely audible voice: 

"My learned colleague says that it is not proper 
to send a young man not holding any legal office 
in place of a consul. I quite agree. I am going 
to vote to send Pompey against these pirates, but 
I want it distinctly understood that I am not vot- 
ing to send him instead of a consul; in casting my 
ballot I am going to vote to send him in place of 
both consuls". 

I invite them to consider the probable general 
laughter, call their attention to the fact that the 
opposition had good law, good sense and good logic 
all on their side, but that they were naturally and 
inevitably, as in modern parliamentary practice, ut- 
terly blown away by a perfectly empty but very 
good joke. I illustrate by several stories and es- 
pecially by a second anecdote of John Randolph 
of Roanoke. The story goes that on one occa- 
sion he had been violently assailed by three sev- 
eral adversaries, whose speeches against him had 
taken up two entire days. The next day was set 
for his answer. The House of Representatives 
was full, the galleries crowded, all diplomatic, ex- 
ecutive and legislative Washington alert to hear his 
reply. He rose, long, lanky and leisurely. He re- 
garded the half-domed ceiling. He spoke, paro- 
dying the poet, spoke to the universe at large, 
blandly and impersonally. He said, "Tray, Blanche 
and Towser, little dogs three, they opened their 
mouths and they barked at me". He sat down. 
His utterance was no answer to what his detractors 
had said of him. But it terminated the discussion 
more effectively than any argument. So Lucius 
Philippus did better than disproving the conten- 
tion of the other side. He made a good joke and, 
behold, the other side was not merely demolished 
but annihilated. 

To sum up. I endeavor as far as any one can 
compel boys to do anything, to compel my boys to 
pin themselves down to the naked meaning of 
Cicero's Latin, word-meaning, termination-meaning 
and collocation-meaning, as nearly as they can ar- 
rive at it from their vocabulary, their knowledge 
of Latin forms and of Latin syntax. I hold them 
tight to minutely accurate rendition into clean, nat- 
ural English. Then, if they cannot understand the 
meaning from such translation, I ransack the uni- 
verse for illustrative matter to help them toward 
comprehension. 
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In closing I wish to apologize for the frequent 
occurrence of the first personal pronoun in this 
address. I endeavored to get rid of it and sub- 
stitute vague language, but found all the interest 
of what I had to say elided with the obnoxious pro- 
nouns. I have, as it were, conveyed you to my 
class-room and exhibited myself, so to speak, in my 
shirt-sleeves. My methods have been successful 
as far as I can judge from the opinions of my 
chief, from the parents of my pupils, from the 
pupils themselves and from their behaviour at col- 
lege. But I do not wish to be misunderstood. I 
am not claiming any special excellence for my 
methods as compared with any other man's meth- 
ods. It seems to me that each man's methods are 
the best for himself. 

What I have said has no bearing upon scholar- 
ship and refers only to teaching. Some one may 
say that the methods divulged are theatrical and 
questionable. Yet all psychologists and pedagog- 
ists seem agreed that spontaneous attention on the 
pupils' part is far more profitable than forced at- 
tention. The problem how to produce spontane- 
ous attention has solved itself in my classes by the 
use of those methods, some samples of which I have 
laid before you. 

Recalling the time when I was a young man with 
no method whatever, groping helplessly to find one, 
I think it possible that what I have said may be not 
without value for some one here and there. Ev.en 
a wrong method enthusiastically and confidently ap- 
plied is better than a good method mishandled, far 
better than no method at all. Edward L. White 
The Boys' Latin School, Baltimore. 



SUMMARY 

The School Review for June contains a "Sym- 
posium on the Value of Humanistic, Particularly 
Classical, Studies as a Preparation for the Study of 
Law,, from the Point of View of the Profession", 
forming a part of the program of the Classical Con- 
ference at Ann Arbor, Michigan, March 27, 1907. 
The substance of one of these papers is, very briefly, 
as follows : 

I. The Value to the Lawyer of Training in the 
Classics, by Merritt Starr of the Chicago Bar (pp. 
409-416). 

The primary need of the lawyer is common sense, 
i. e. judgment. His contentious work is concerned 
largely with (1) the ascertainment of facts and 
their proof, (2) the ascertainment of the law and 
its authoritative statement, (3) the interpretation 
of the law, (4) its expression, and (5) its record. 
Aldng with these positive operations go the nega- 
tive, that is, the working out in thought of the 
probable moves of one's opponent. What faculties 



are most necessary for the carrying out of these 
processes? For the first three the faculty of judg- 
ment, which "measures, weighs, compares and bal- 
ances" the conflicting phases of a complicated set 
of facts, and the conflicting motives, statements, etc., 
of the parties and the witnesses. For interpreta- 
tion the dialectic faculties also are required, the 
power to examine critically, to discover meanings 
and their mode of expression. Judgment is inter- 
woven with all these. In the expressional and 
record-making work, the language faculties are the 
prime factors. Hence "the faculties of judgment 
and the linguistic faculties are pre-eminent in the 
work of a lawyer, and should be developed by spe- 
cial education". The best training for this pur- 
pose is secured through the study of the Classics. 
In translation the student must "weigh, compare, 
contrast and balance" meanings to obtain ( I ) the real 
meaning of the original, (2) the best English equiv- 
alent. He must regard the connectives and less 
important words as signs and observe them accord- 
ingly. He must choose between cases having the 
same form, between the different uses of the sub- 
junctive, between the different rhetorical forms to 
which the sentence may belong, and at each stage 
he must check his work to see that he is right. In 
short he must exercise his judgment. 

Comparing the classics with (a) mathematics, (b) 
the modern languages, (c) the natural sciences, (d) 
the applied sciences, (e) historical studies, (f) phi- 
losophical studies, the speaker contended that the 
Classics give superior training, because, "while each 
of the other groups has some point of excellence 
in which it surpasses all others, yet in the disci- 
pline of the faculties which measure, and weigh and 
compare, and contrast and balance the different ele- 
ments, and exercise selection and make decision 
among them, the study of the Classics surpasses 
them all". In mathematics there is practically but 
one solution, obtained in but one way, hence lit- 
tle exercise of the judgment; in the case of the 
modern languages residence in the country solves 
most of the difficulties; the natural and applied sci- 
ences train chiefly the powers of observation ; the 
historical and philosophical studies, after the initial 
stages as information studies, come next to the 
Classics in training the judgment, but they require 
a basis on which to build. 

From the point of view of the lawyer as a busi- 
ness adviser, perhaps his chief work at present, "the 
mind trained by the rules and exceptions of classic 
syntax and their examples in literature has a famil- 
iarity with the forms of thought as distinguished 
from the words in which they are expressed, which 
nowhere else . . . can be acquired so well". 

The argument that the Classics are uninteresting, 



